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BALTIMORE, MARCH 15, 1833. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


lor the Methodist Protestant. 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Protestant Church, of 
New York and Lower Canada District, held at 
Parishville, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. Feb. 
7th, and closed 9th, 1833. | 


Thursday, Feb. 7th, at 9 o’clock, the Confer- 
ence convened, and was opened by the Rev. 
Nathaniel Gage, President; and after reading a 
portion of Scripture, and prayer, proceeded to 
business. 

Thomas Sterricker was chosen Secretary. 

Question Ist. Who are the ordained Minis- 
ters properly under the Stationing Authorities of 
the Conference. 

Answer. Nathaniel Gage, President for the 
ensuing Conferéfice year. 

Elders.—Josiah Willcox, Hugh Kelly, John 
B. Goodenough,* Thos. Sterricker.* 

Deacons.—George W. Stone,* Horatio J. B. 
Balch,* Appleton Crary,* Moses L. Dudly, elect- 
ed to orders. 

Preachers.—Josiah V. V. Hough, Trumble 
Rent. 

Quest. 2d. Who are the Delegates chosen by 
the people, and entitled to a seat in the Con- 
ference. 

Ans. Cornelius Hodges, James Miller, Cros- 
by Curtis, George W. Stone, John Hubbard, Na- 
than Crary, Zatte Abee. 

Ques. 3. Who are the Unstationed Ministers 
and Preachers within the bounds of this District. 

Ans. David Elkin, Matthew Lewis,’ Elders; 
Charles Reed, Deacon; Hiram McKee, Preach- 
er; Philemon Sampson, left without a station un- 
til he makes satisfaction to the Conference. 

Our Broth. John B. Goodenough, is to dis- 
charge his duty as a Superintendent on Hanni- 
bal Circuit, as appointed by: the Genesee Con- 
ference for the present year. 


Those marked thus (*) were ordained this Conf. 


Quest. 4. Have any died this year or left the 
connexion. 

Ans. None. 

Charles Reed left without a station, at his own 
request. 

Quest. 5. How are our Ministers and Preach- 
ers stationed this year. | 

Ans. As follows: 

Beekmantown Circuit—George W. Stone, 
Superintendent; Josiah Willcox, Horatio J. B. 
Balch, Assistants; David Elkin, Unstationed 
Elder. 

Sherrington Circuit—Thomas Sterricker, Su- 
perintendent. 

Pierpoint Circuit—Hugh Kelly, Superinten- 
dent; Appleton Crary, Assistant. 

Antwerp Circuit—John B. Goodenough, Su- 
perintendent; Josiah V. V. Hough, Trumble 
Rent, Assistent. 


Fort Covington Circuit—Moses L. Dudly, Su- 
perintendent. 


| 


Ques. 6. What is the Number of- Members 
in Society. 

Ans. Beekmantown Circuit, 96 
Sherrington Circuit, 128 
Pierpoint Circuit. 44 
Fort Covington Circuit,no returns. 
Antwerp Circuit, du. 

Ministers and Preachers, Stationed and 268 
Unstationed, 17 


Total, 285 


The following Ministers, namely, Richard 
Gage, Alexander Thompson, Rozwell Bowen, 
Joseph Kimbzll, William Wait, and about 300 
members have this Conference been set off to 
Vermont Conference, by their own request. 

Quest. 7. When and where shall our next 
Annaal Conference meet. 

Ans. On the first Thursday in February, 1834, 
the place to be appointed by the Committee 
appointed for that purpose. 


Appointments by the Conference. 


Josiah Willcox, Hugh Kelly, John B. Goode- 
nough, a Standing Committee, to appoint a Pre- 
sident pro tem. in the event of the resignation 
or suspension of the President. 

Hugh Kelly, Appleton Crary, Luke Brown, 
be a Committee for appointing the place for 
holding the next Annual Conference. 

Luke Brown, Conference Steward. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Con- 
ference, this Conference District being “too 
large and inconvenient—that the following be 
the boundary lines; Lower Canada west of St 
John’s River,along Lake Champlain to the south 
corner of Essex Duchy, in said line west or 
westerly through Hiskime and Hamliton to the 
south point of the county of Lewise, thence 
westerly through Oswego to the mouth of Sal- 
mon River to Lake Ontarion; along said Lake to 
the River St. Lawrence, to Lower Canada. And 
also, that Genesee Conference be requested to 
take part of the original, left south of said line 
and west of Saratoga, and the Vermont Confer- 
ence or the New York Conference be requested 
to take the remainder of said county, south and 
east as may be most convenient. 


Resolved, That all east of the west shore of 
Lake Champlain and St. John River be set off 
to Vermont Conference, by their own request. 


Resolved, That our Camp-meetings be as fol- 
lows: Parishville, June 27; Autwerp, August 29; 
Beekmantown, September 12. & 


Resolved, That a Missionary Society be form- 
ed to be called a Home Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, and on the 
same principles as our Genesee brethren have 
formed theirs. 


Resolved, That Hugh Kelly be appointed Pre- 
sident of the Home Missionary Society; Apple- 
ton Crary be the Vice President; Orren Crary be 
Secretary; Smith Crary Cor. Sec.; John B. Good- 
enough T'reasurer. 
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Some account of the work of grace in the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church in Broom-st. 


Mr. Editor,—Whatever belongs to the ad- 
vancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom must 
prove interesting to all intelligent christians. It 
is this impression that induces me to relate some 
particular features of a work of grace which has 
been progressing in the Broom-st. church for the 
last five months. 

Revivals are of such frequent occurrence a- 
mong all evangelical churches, that the term it- 
self, ds well as the circumstances connected with 
relginus excitements in general, has ceased to 
produce surprise, or excite admiration. A sim- 
ple announcement that there is a revival of re- 
ligion in every place, or amongany people con- 
veys no other idea to the religioug community 
than that christians in that portion of Zion are 
doing their duty. For in my view, and in per- 
fect accordance with past experience, wherever 
christians do their duty, God revives his work. 

Early in the month of May last, I received a 
letter from Bro. David Ayres, of this city, stat- 
ing that our church in Albany and the Broom-st. 
church in this place, were without a stationed 
minister, accompanied by an urgent invitation 
to visit them immediately. At the time of re- 
ceiving the letter, l was under an engagement to 
attend to.a very limited and cheerless field of la- 
bour, in the bounds of the Virginia Conference; 


so cheerless, that I had resolved to abandon it, 


and withdraw from the Itinerant field, and con- 
tent myself with pursuing the occupation of an 
honest farmer. 

I am nowrationally convinced that in closing 
up the door of usefulness in Virginia, Divine 
Providence designed to open another in New 
York, far better suited to the peculiarities of my 
disposition and educational prejudices. 
I conclude, if God has a work for his ministers 
to do, he has also a time and a place for them. to 
labour. See Acts 14, 41, and 16, 9, “and that 
in due time He will make them sensible of what 
His will is concerning them.’’ This sentiment 
I admit is subject to abuse; but I shall not stop 
to-defend a truth which the Bible teaches so 
plainly. ‘Whereupon I was not disobedient 
unto the” invitation; but camelSfraightway to 


this city. Other ministers had’ been invited to” 


visitand labour with our. brethren here; some 
came, and looking on, saw their poverty and 


helpless condition and “passed by on the other 
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side.’ Onmy arrival, I found Albany supplied 
and Broom-st. destitute of a stationed minister. 
Bro. Shinn came shortly after, and we supped 
their pulpit for neatly two months, assisted ‘by, 
other ministers. In July, the church engaged: 


my services until Conference. I returned to|spared no pains to give success to this laudable 


Virginia for my family, aud was absent from the: 
9th July to the 15th Sept. During this period, 
the cholera swept away thousands of the citi- 
zens, and almost. closed the doors of this little 


church. 


I may say with truth,that from the Ist of May 
to the Ist of Oct. the church and congregation 
in Broom-st. were the smallest in the city, so 
that from one month to another it was next to 
impossible to continue the regular services of 


the sanctuary. 


On my return in September, I found a few 
members, and as few hearers, still unwilling to 
“give up the ship;’”’ and after gathering up the 
fragments that nothing might be lost, we found 
the whole church to consist of but twenty-seven 
members, of whom any account could be given. 
Among these there were some whose names I 
believe will be held in lasting remembrance, 
“good men, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” 


The Sabbath school was also struggling for 
existence. Upon this important auxiliary to the 
Church of Christ, our brethren had kept a steady 
eye from the commencement of their labours in 
the ‘‘Hall of Science.” Robert Dale Owen and 
Frances Wright, the modern Reformers of hu- 
man society, upon infidel principles, of whom 
our brethren had purchased this house, among 
other efforts to enlighten public sentiment, re- 
sorted to Sabbath school instruction; but alas! 
_ the Bible was not there. This, like every other 
effort which has been undertaken to reform hu- 
man society without the bible, has failed ig the 
attempt. Not so with the Sabbath school in 
Broom-st. church under the influence of Chris- 
tianity. Every teacher, and every scholar over 
twelve years of age have professed religion, or 
are now among those who enquire ‘‘what shall 


I do to be saved.” 


About the first of October a revival of religion 
was talked about privately with a few of the 
leading members,and an agreement entered into, 
to pray earnestly for the blessing of God upon 
the church. But it was never introduced into 
the pulpit, nor was there a single sermon preach- 
ed for four months, exclusively addressed to sin- 
ners. The labours of the pulpit were designed 
to ‘‘prepare the way of the Lord, and make his 
paths straight.” The style of preaching was 
plain, simple, heart-searching, practical, ad- 
dressed chiefly to Christians, and particularly to 


the members of the church. 


Here the work of grace commenced—need I 
say that every genuine revival to be of long con- 
tinuance, must have its beginning-place in the 


hearts of professors? 


But our meetings for prayer were, and are 
still peculiar. None but seber-minded christians 
and earnest inquirers attend them. It was not 
long before there were evident signs of increas- 
inginterest. There was more serious attention 
to preaching; more solemnity in prayer meeting. 
The number of those who came to hear and 
wait in prayer, very gradually increased; shall I 
add,the number and interest continue to increase? 


On the last Sabbath evening in October, after 
sermon, seven persons were received into the 
church, two on certificate, and five probationers. 
On the last Sabbath evening in November, thir- 
teen persons were received as probationers.— 
Meanwhile much enterprise and zeal were dis- 


effort. You may reasonably conclude that this 


measure of having a choir of singers in the gal- 
lery had its opponents, and many to prophecy 
all manner of evil concerning it. But that which 
gave the most offence was the admission of 
young people into the choir who made no pro- 
fession of religion. 


But mark the sequel; the work of grace pro- 
gressed; and on the last Sabbath evening in De- 
cember, seventeen persons were received into the 
church, one by certificate, and sixteen pro- 
bationers, of whom nine were members of the 
choir! 


Not long before this admission, but previous- 
ly to the conversion of these members, in a re- 
port which I had drawn up to be read to the 
three churches, advanced this uncompromising 
position: “That a good choir of singers is influ- 
ential in promoting revivals of religion; and to a 
city congregation* indispensable to the pecuniary 
support of the stated services of the sanctuary.” 
This position has since been demonstrated in 
Broom-st. church. During this blessed work 
fifteen members of the choir have professed con- 
versign, and two back-sliders reclaimed, and 
united with the church; one has since professed, 
but not united—making eighteen subjects of 
grace. | 

On the last Sabbath in January, fifteen persons 
were received on probation, and one by certifi- 
cate; and on the last Sabbath of this month five 
persons by certificate, and nine probationers. 


The following statement is more exact: 
Members in Society the Ist Oct. 27 


Members received in Oct. Probat’r.s 2 

By certificate 5 : 

Members received in Nov. all Prob'’rs. 13 
Members received in Dec. Prob. 16 
By certificate 1 

— 17 
Members received in Jan. on probation 15 
By certificate l 

— 16 
Members received in Feb.on probation 9 
By certificate 5 

— 14 
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Nine received on certificate, and fifty-eight 
probationers—making a total of members re- 
ceived since the first of Oct. sixty-seven. Of 
the nine members received by certificate, eight 
came from other denominations, one from a sis- 
ter church. In this time nine back-sliders have 
professed to be reclaimed; two were members of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, and seven 
from other churches. Seven husbands with their 
wives have professed religion, and nine hus- 
bands with their wives have joined the church; 
fifteen children of pious parents; four Sabbath 
school scholars and seven teachers have given 
satisfactory evidences of a change of heart, Of 
the sixty-seven members twenty-six were males 
and forty-one females, from the age of ten to 
Sixty years. 


*This remark of course is not intended to ap- | 


ply to churches which rent or sell their pews. 


It has allusion only to free churches, so called. 


Upon the foregoing statement ‘of facts and 


circumstances, I would subjoin the following 
‘‘tremarks: 


First. As to the manner of conducting this re- 
vival. Ist. The means used and relied upon 
were plain preaching, fervent prayer, and perse- 
vering attention to the means of grace. 2nd. 
These means were not multiplied. Our regular 
seasons of preaching were three times on Sab- 
bath; a prayer meeting after preaching on Sab- 
bath evening, and prayer meeting on every Mon- 
day evening. Our class meetings were punctu- 
ally attended as at other times, and no regular 
meeting of the church for business neglected.— 
3rd. It has been characterized by solemnity, not 
by noise and confusion. When mourners have 
been invited to the altar, every person kept their 
seats, and united in singing, and kneeled when 
prayer wasmade. Our meetings were exact as 
totime. We commenced at 7 o’clock in the 
evening, and closed at 9 o’clock. Our laborers 
increased as the work progressed; we com- 
menced with five persons who could work in 
the altar beside myself; now there are fourteen 
who are no ‘‘mean men.” 

Secondly. As to its character; it flowed as a 
gentle river within its banks. : 

Thirdly. Its spirit was Jove—never did great- 
er harmony and affection pervade any church. 
Never were any people freer from a narrow sec- 
tarlanism. 

Fourthly. Its present state.Precisely as good 
as at any other period. Last evening the room 
was filled with praying people, and the altar 
with mourners—one soul professed to find par- 
don. From the 15th Oct. to thisday whenever 
mourners were invited, more or less have inva- 
riably come forward. Our prayer meetings have 
often proved to be the house of God and the 
gate of heaven. 

If any one thing, more than another, has con- 
tributed to commence and carry forward this 
pleasing and delightful work, I should unhesitat- 
ingly say, that it is confidence, begotten and sus- 
tained by freedom of intercourse, unanimity of 
sentiment, and harmony in action. 

&c. 
Ira A. Easter. 


The man who comes to Christ, without any 
desire or expectation of being created in him 
unto good works,and having his nature renewed 
in holiness, is a fool, or an infidel. He neither 
knows nor believes one tittle of the gospel. 


Indian Rubber, or Gum Elastic.—Indian Rub- 
ber is the concrete juice of a tree which grows 
in South America. In order to produce it the 
Indians make incisions through the bark of the 
tree in wet weather, and a milky juice oozes 
out, when it is spread over moulds of clay; 
when this dries, a second layer of the liquid is 
put on it; this operation is repeated till the In- 
dian Rubber is of the thickness required. After 
this it is placed over smoke of burning vegeta- 
bles, which hardens and darkens it. The Indi- 
ans convert it into bottles, boois and flambeaux. 
The principal uses to which the Indian Rubber 
is applied here, are for the effacing of black lead 
marks, for cricket balls, for flexibles, tubes, 
syringes, and other instruments used by chem- 
ists. Cloth of all kinds may be made impene- 
trable to water, if pregnated with the fresh juice 
of the Indian Rubber tree. Indian Rubber cut 
very thin, is now also used to sheath the bot- 
tom of vessels, and is an effectual preservative 


against the injuries of the shell-fish.—F. Lyceum. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Be For the Methodist Protestaat. 


EVILS OF SECTARIAN AMBITION. 
(wo. 1.) 


That Christians have a right to be organized 
into distinct denominations, is professedly ad- 
mitted by all Protestants. It follows as a ne- 
cessary consequence from the right of private 
judgment, and can only be denied on the claim 
of authority to force the human will, and the 
human conscience, by the energies of fire and 
sword. 

Yet great evils, it is said, arise out of those 
divisions and subdivisions of the Christian com- 
munity. But whence do they arise? Not from 
the Protestant principle of the right to private 
judgment, but from an unwillingness fully to ac- 
knowledge it. We observe one sect using all 
possible endeavors to bring another on the wane, 
and then to accomplish its utter extinction.— 
Why 1s this? Because of an unwillingness to 
allow the right of private judgment, and a strong 
desire to occupy all the ecclesiastical ground in 
Christendom. When one sect is put down, 
another will be pursued, and then another, till 
all in succession are hunted out of life, that the 
predominant party may force mankind to ac- 
knowledge her as the Apostolic and Universal 
Church, out of whose pale there is no salvation. 
This is the mighty,source of all sectarian ambi- 
tion: the larger churches contending for the su- 
premacy, and the smaller ones struggling to pre- 
serve their social existence. 

From this evil fountain abundance of bitter 
waters spring forth, which are utterly inconsis- 
tent with the pure morals of christianity, but 
which at the same time are connected with high 
and loud professions of religion. 

Mr. Dick in his Philosophy of Religion says, 
(page 113,) ‘If the law of love were universal- 
ly obeyed, the animosities which now prevail 
among religious bodies would cease; the nick- 
names by which the different sects have been 
distinguished, would be erased from the vocabu- 
lary of every language; christians would feel 
ashamed of those jealousies and evil surmisings 
which they have so long manifested towards each 
other, and an affectionate and harmonious in- 
tercourse would be established among all the 
churches of the saints.’ Now christians of all 
orders acknowledge the paramount obligation 
of the law of love; nor can they deny that the 
consequences just mentioned, would result from 
obedience to it; how perfectly inexcusable,then, 
are all the jealousies, intrigues, and bickerings 
of sectarian animosity! Such evils ought to be 
pointed out, and their unchristian character ex- 
posed, that conscientious men of all parties may 
be aware of the danger, and make a stand against 
it, before it shall produce a state of general de- 
clension and moral desolation through the whole 
Christian community. 

Yet any man who will bear an honest testi- 
mony against these sectarian evils, may expect 
to hazard his popularity. For ambition runs 
high in the different orders, and he who will 
have the hardihood to oppose it, may expect to 
meet the force of a mighty torrent. The author 
above quoted, after bearing a strong testimony 
against the general practice of Novel reading, 
says, ‘Such, however, is at present, the tide af 
public opinion on this subject, that we might as 
soon attempt to stem a mountain torrent by a 
breath of wind, or to interrupt the dashings of a 
mighty cataract by the waving of our hand, as 
to expect to counteract, by any considerations 
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that can be adduced, the current of popular feel- 
ing in favor of. novels, and tales of knights,-and 


of tournaments, of warlike chieftains, and mili-. 
taryencounters.”’ Philosophy of Religion, page. 


325. In like manner ‘the current of popular 
feeling’’ in favor of sectarian enterprize, threat- 
ens to carry all before it in the professing world, 
and to frown into obscurity every tongue and 
every pen that will presume to impede its pro+ 
gress. But, blessed be God, there are a few 
men who will speak and write, at every hazard 

Such was Mr. Dick; such was Luther, such was 
Mr. Wesley. 

The person last mentioned gives such a strik- 
ing view of the ‘‘mountain torrent,” and one so 
well suited to account for the droves that are 
urging their way into the large denominations at 
the present day, that it must not be withheld 
from the reader. Mr. Wesley, in his ‘Thoughts 
upon Baron Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws,”’ 
says, ‘‘Whence is it, that such a multitude of 
people, so hugely admire, and highly applaud 
this treatise? Perhaps nine in ten of them do 
this, because others do: they follow the cry, with 
out why or wherefore. ‘They follow one anoth- 
er like a flock of sheep; they run on, because 
many run before them. It is quite the fashion: 
and who would be out of the fashion? As well 
be out of the world. Not that one half of these 
have read the book over; nor does one in ten of 
them understand it. But it is enough that “ev- 
ery one commends it. And why should not I?” 
Wesley’s works, vol. 10, page 175. Apply this 
operation to recent events, and who will be ata 
loss to account for the huncreds who have been 
totally flocking into a certain church, in Pitts- 
burgh, in eae in Cincinnati, in Louisville 
and other places? Have one in ten of them ever 
read the Discipline of g¢hat church? Do they un- 
derstand any thing of its government? Not at 
all. But they “do this, because others do: they 
follow one another like a flock of sheep; they 
run on, because many run before them. It is 
quite the fashion: and who would be cut of the 
fashion? As well be out of the world.” 


Ambition for numbers, like avarice of gold, 
only rises higher im proportion as it is gratified. 
Insatiable as the grave, this spirit urges on tho 
clerical powers to “take the world,” and if suc- 
cessful, they would sit down and weep, like Al- 
exander, because there is not another world to 
conquer. The evils of this spirit are such as the 
following: 


First, It promotes self deception and hypoc- 
risy. The profession always is that they have a 
single aud pure desire to bring mankind to be 
religious; and while some deceive themselves 


into this opinion, not knowing what manner of 


spirit they are of, others Jabour to make such a 
plausible impression on the public mind, by all 
the ingenious arts of hypocrisy. Their great 
and Constant aim, as they would persuade the 
world, is to get souls converted; but if they 
would go on,and tell the whole truth,they wouid 
have to explain their meaning to be this,—that 
the chief ground of their zeal is to get souls 
converted to the church, in order to increase the 
power and influence of their own denomination. 


Secondly, This sectarian ambition often dis- 
graces christianity, by the various arts and vehe- 
ment persuasions used to urge people to join 
the church. Observant men are justly disquiet- 
ed, infidels hardened, libertines emboldened,and 
penitents stumbled; for all can see through the 
thin vail which covers a most deep and insatia- 
ble thirst, to increase sectarian power and in- 
fluence. This is the very matter which warms 


the feelings of the preacher, and enkindles the 
zeal. of his helpers through the congregation, 
while they persuade and urge people to come 
forward and join: 


Thirdly, It seriously injures’ those who are 
thus persuaded to join the church, and in many 
instances, it is likely, lays the foundation of their 
final ruin: for how natural is it for them to per- 
suade themselves, and for their sectarian asso- 
ciates to encourage the delusion; that as they 
have now come within the pale of the church, 
they are in a tolerably safe condition. Little at- 
tention, compafatively,is exercised to build them 
up in that holiness without which they cannot 
see the Lord, because the entire energies of the 
ministry are wanted to make farther accessions. 
More souls, they say, must be converted; and 
while hundreds and thousands already in the 
church are probably left to perish for lack-of 
knowledge, the zeal of the preachers is all alive 
to bring in more people; and when they succeed 
in their efforts, to persuade multitudes to join 
their party, the news is soon made to fly abroad, 
that so many hundreds of souls in one pjace, 
and so many in another, have been converted,— 
That is, they have been converted to one of the 
great and prevailing isms of the day; and “‘like 
a flock of sheep,” have “run on,” to avoid be- 
ing ‘out of the fashion,’’ which they deem worse 
than being out of the world. 


ces. How often is the Lord’s supper used as a) 
mere instrument of sectarian exclusiveness and. 
malignity! And baptism, which was simply or-' 
dained to be the external mode of professing the. 
Christian religion, and entering into the church, 


craft. » 

What are the arguments by which infant bap- 
tism is supported! They are the two following: 
first, that Abraham was authorized to bring his 
children into the church with him, and this law 
was never afterwards repealed; and secondly, 
that the Apostles baptized whole households.—= 
But levany man look at these arguments, and 
see whether either of them will support the 
practice of baptizing all children promiscuous- 
ly? This practice was invented some centuries. 
after the Apostolic age, because the clergy saw 
they could avail themselves of the superstitions. 
of the people, to make baptism an efficient.en-. 
gine of the clerical authority. They fondly per- 
suaded the multitade, that consecrated water, 
when applied by the hands of a priest, was ef- 
fectual to purify the souls of children, and to 
prevent their damnation. Hence all children 
have a right to baptism, because they all have a 
right to be preserved from going to hell! This 
is the popish ordinance; and on no other prin-. 
ciple whatever can the practice of promiscuous: 
baptism be sustained. hs 


‘The child, you say, ought not to lose its right, 
on account of the wickedness of the parent.— 
True; but what is its right? Is it the right of be- 
ing saved from hell, by an application of holy 
water to the body? or is it the right of being ad- 
mitted into the church, and brought up as” 
Christian? If the latter, then the application of 
water does nothing towards securing its right, 
unless the design of its baptism be carried into 
effect. If a dozen missionaries should go among 
the Indian tribes and baptize all their children, 
leaving them afterwards to be brought up as 
heathens, would those children ‘receive their 


cause the waters of baptism would «purify their 


A fourth evil consequence of this ambitious. 
spirit, is a perversion of the Christian ordinan-. 


is made a vast engine of superstition and priest. 


right? On the popish principle they would, be-. 
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souls; but upon the Christian principle they 
would to all intents and purposes be as effectu- 
ally deprived of their right, as though they had 
not been baptized at all. 

Bot the practice of baptizing all children pro- 
miscuously serves to strike the sectarian roots 
deep and wide into the community, and thus to 
prepare the way, in future generations,to enlarge 
our borders, and to bring the world into the 
church. For this end it wes first inventec, and 
has been continued; and for the same reason it 
remains uncommonly dear to so many clerical, 
_ superstitious, and sectarian hearts. This mat- 
ter, with others, will be resumed in a subsequent 
number. OLYMPAS. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
COMPOSITION OF ANNUAL CONFERENCES. 


Mr. Editor,—In a former number of your val- 
uable paper, I saw an invitation to your corres- 
pondents to investigate the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Constitution and Discipline, provid- 
ed the discussion be confined to principles set 
forth in those instruments. Not having been a 
member of the body which framed the Consti- 
tution and Discipline, and believing as I do,that 
our cause should not shrink from investigation, 
I have concluded, for the sake of information, 
to ask what is the meaning of a certain part of 
the Constitution, which relates to the composi- 
tion of Annual Conferences. The reason I ask 
this information is, because constructions have 
been placed upon one of its oho as di- 
rectly opposite as North isto South. I wish to 
know what amount of labour it requires to make 
a man an Itinerant Minister, and what is neces- 
sary to give him a seat in the Annual Confer- 
ence? The Constitution says, page 20, that 
‘the Annual Conference shall be composed of 
all the ordained Itinerant ministers belonging to 
the District, and of one delegate from each Cir- 
cuit and Station, for each of its Itinerant minis- 
ters.’’ If that were all the Constitution had said, 
I should have understood it perfectly. Buta 
definition of what constitutes an Itinerant Min- 
ister, appears to be given in these words, ‘‘That 
is, all ministers properly under the stationing au- 
thority of the Conference.” Now what I want 
to know is this, when can a minister be said to 
be properly under the stationing power? Did 
the framers of our Constitution intend to con- 
vey the idea that a minister who would consent 
to receive a monthly appointment from the sta- 
tioning authority, that he is thereby constituted 
an Itinerant, and consequently entitled to a seat 
in the Annual Conference? If this were the 
intention, some of the Districts would have an 
overwhelming Itinerant Ministry? Or did they 
simply intend that clause for the purpose of fram- 
ing Conferences in Districts, where in fact there 
was no real Itinerants, according to the old ac- 
ceptation of the word. That the latter was the 
intention of the Convention the Virginia, Ma- 
ryland, Ohio, and some other Conferences have 
shown by their acts, viz: by not admitting 
any minister as a member of Conference, that 
does not give himself up solely to the station- 
ing authority of the Conference. A conira- 
ry practice would, in my opinion, eventuate in 
the destruction of an effective Itinerancy, as 
certain as that darkness would be produced 
by the withdrawal of light. What would be the 
result of sucha course? If a minister not whol- 
ly given upto the work of the ministry, should 
_ be stationed at any meeting house, no travelling 

minister who has given himself wholly to the 
work, has a‘right to interfere with that station. 
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And in some districts we have perhaps a suffi- 
ciency of ministers who are willing to devote 
some time to the meeting house most conve- 
nient to them. Inthis way every house of wor- 
ship would be occupied in the way of stations, 
to the total exclusion of those ministers who are 
willing to travel constantly. | 

The Constitution says, page 18, ‘‘that there 
shall be four quarterly conferences in each Cir- 
cuit and Station in every Conference year,&c.”’ 
at this rate we should have four quarterly con- 
ferences at every meeting house in such Dis- 
trict, or nearly so. Again this stationed minis- 
ter being the appointed functionary of that so- 
ciety, the stewards would be compelled to for- 
ward or pay over to the stationed preacher all 
amounts contributed for the support of the gos- 
pel—and the consequence would be, that those 
who are disposed to be entirely devoted to the 
Itinerancy would have to go out and depend 
upon the cold charity of the world. 

Again, the Constitution or Discipline says, 
‘no minister shall remain in a station more than 
two years.’ What will be the consequence of 
this? At the expiration of two years, the minis- 
ter must necessarily move to another station or 
house of worship. In my opinion, the framers 
of the Constitution never intended to make a 
minister an Itinerant, and give him a seat in the 
Annual Conference merely because he consents 
to an appointment to preach a few Sabbaths in a 
year in his own neighborhood, except, perhaps, 
in cases of extreme necessity. 

Mr. Editor, I have written three times as 
much as I intended when I commenced, I will 
now draw toa close by requesting some one of 
your correspondents to define and tell me and 
others, what the Constitution means where it 
says, “That is, all who “re properly under the 
stationing authority of the Conference,” and 
oblige one who would be an ITrNERANT. 

ebruary 25, 1833. 


We regret the late appearance of the follow- 
ing spirited article from our Sister ‘‘Elizabeth,’’ 
and hope it will be only an introductory to fu- 
ture communications from the same pen—also 
that many other females will be prompted to fur- 
nish articles for our columns.—Editor. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


Mr. Editor,—It is with feelings of delight that 
I receive every number of your truly excellent 
paper; but in looking over its columns, I con- 
fess that I sometimes feel disappointed in not 
seeing some productions from our sisters. Why 
this neglect? Is not our cause of sufficient im- 
portance to arouse the latent powers of their 
minds to noble exertions on its behalf? In almost 
every weekly publication we see essays from the 
female pen, which do honor to our sex; and why 
should not Protestant Methodism find in them 
its ablest advocates? We who have manifested 
our devotedness and attachment to the princi- 
ples of the Methodist Protestant Church, you 
are aware, Mr. Editor, have been stigmatized 
and reproached as ‘“‘a parcel of weak women 
who know nothing of their own minds, but have 
been led off by novelty, and the improper influ- 
ence of ‘‘our husbands, brothers,” é&c. I 
know there are females in our church who are 
in every respect capable of regulating these 
charges, and showing to the world that, so far 
from this being the case, it was from their love 


of religious liberty that they left the church 


‘Whose government they were very erroneously 


taught to believe was in accordance with the 
New Testament Scriptures. 

As American mothers, we ought to vindicate 
our principles. In rearing those who will, ere 
long, be called to fill their stations in this world, 
how important it is that we should give their 
minds, while in youth, that bent, which will 
cause them to scorn the idea of submitting to 
the shackles of priestly dominion! I,by no means, 
wish that we should assume a position unsuita- | 
ble to our sex; but mildly, and by an irreproach- 
able course of conduct, to convince the world 
that what has been said of us is unfounded, and 
fearlessly to defend our principles; always re- 
membering in whose cause we are enlisted— 
endeavoring to possess the meek and lowly spirit 
of our Divine Redeemer, knowing that He will 
support us in life, and in death, be our sure 
reward. 

These remarks, Mr. Editor, are merely intro- 
ductory; designed more than otherwise to elicit 
the energies of our female members, in behalf of 
the dearest interests of our church, in its strug- 
gle for existence. EvIzaBETH. 

Wythe Court-house, Va. Dec. 1832. 


For the Methodist Protesteat. 
BUILDING CHURCHES. 


Mr. Editor, Permit me, through your columns, 
to make a few remarks in relation to building 
churches. I consider them necessary, because 
as our members ircrease, the subject of obtain- 
ing houses of worship, increases also in im- 

rtance. 

The best mieans calculated to promote this 
desirable object is a matter of common concern 
and general interest; and, I therefore, beg leave 
to submit the following remarks: 

First. According to an old proverb, “there is 
a tide in the affairs of men,’”’ which, at the time 
of its flowing to us, possesses us of all the means 
of acting to advantage; and of securing to our- 
selves, in a laudable and commendable way, all 
that is desirable and necessary in life. But, if 
the favorable tunity is suffered to pass by 
unimproved, of course we cannot but fail of the 
benefits which would have resulted to us, had 
we improved it. If, then, we wish to erect 
churches, we must not misimprove the favorable 
period in our history, as we successively rise in- 
to notice as individual societies. 

Secondly. It will be admitted by all Christians 
that, in any matter pertaining to the extension 
of the Redeemer’s Kingdom, money, unaccom- 
panied by the blessing of God, will effect but 
little; consequently, “the wealthy” are not in- 
dispensably necessary to any church, in order to 
the accomplishment of this object. Then let 
us, in making diligent use of such means as we 
have, importunately ask the blessing of Heaven 
upon our undertaking; “and whatsoever” we ‘‘ask 
in faith, shall be granted unto’’ us. 

Thirdly. We must engage in the work reso- 
lutely, and with a determination of mind (by the 
assistance of Divine grace) to surmount all diffi- 
culties in accomplishing so important an end.— 
If it were necessary, I could give you, Mr. Ed-: 
itor, the particulars, relating to the origin and 
success of a society of Methodist Protestants in 
Virginia, which would, with the example of ma- 
ny others, fully illustrate my meaning. At the 
time it was organized, there were only nine 
brethren, not one of whom was ‘‘wealthy;” but 
having an eye to public sentiment and feeling, 
and regarding, as all should. do, the Maxim of 
working ‘‘while it is called to-day,” they set a- 
bout the work of erecting a house of worship; 
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and, to the astonishment of almost every be- 
holder, in a short time, a neat and very conve- 
nient building was completed, which they hope 
in a reasonable period will be entirely paid for: 
and they have increased, in less than two years, 
to upwards of sixty members. So far from re- 
fraining from doing all they can, immediately,let 
our brethren, if any such there be, who, because 
of their number being small, have failed to exert 
themselves, follow the above example, and “‘go 
and do likewise.’’ You will perceive Mr. Editor, 
that I design not to entertain you or your readers 
with a very profound theory, but to advance one 
so plain, that it is reducible by all to practice. 
Our brethren would do well, also, to follow 
the example of those poor distressed and per- 
secuted Jews who rebuilt the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, under the reign of Nehemiah, who suc- 
ceeded Ezra in the government of Jerusalem 
and Judea,—so perilous was their situation, that, 
while executing their work, they never “‘put off 
their clothes, saving that every one put them off 
for washing’’—and, in addition to their being 
guarded, the workmen themselves each wrought 
“with his sword girded by his side;”’ and not- 
withstanding the spiteen of Samballat and To- 
biah; the fierce opposition and virulence of the 
armies of the Arabians, the Ammorites and the 
Ashdolites; Nehemiah informs us that, having 
secured by prayer and supplication, the favour 
and protection of God, they ‘‘built the wall: / 
the le had to WorRK.”’ C. 
—, Va. Dec. 5, 1832. 


BALTIMORE: 


FRIDAY, MARCH 16, 1833. 


No improper personalities can appear in the 
columns of this Periodical. We have stated 
this again and again, and yet occasionally we 
have to receive such. We are accountable to 
God, the church, and the public, for the matter 
which we insert. Nor can we consent to gib- 
bet the names of our brethren on the scaffold of 
_ contempt, merely because an honest difference 
of opinion may exist as to the best method of 
promoting the interests of our rising church.— 
We wish to speak firmly, but with the utmost 
affection on this subject. 


We learn that the sale of fancy and useful 
articles, the fruits of the contributions and per- 
sonal industry of the Ladies attached to the 
Methodist Protestant Church Congregations, 
with those of Ladies of other Churches, will be 
held in the beautiful Saloon of the Atheneum, 
corner of St. Paul’s and Lexington streets, in 
the City of Baltimore, to commence on the last 
Monday in the present month. Such of our dis- 
tant friends as can make it convenient to attend, 
it is hoped will do so, while others will no doubt 
direct their friends to purchase for them, as lib- 
erally as possible. It is hoped this sale will in- 


‘Penerations of heathen do it; and what shall the 
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terest the conversation and approbation of our 
friends abroad, but especially, we hope they will 
make it an occasion calculated to replenish the 
small treasury of the pious and benevolent La- 
dies who have so kindly volunteered their ser- 
vices to aid in Missionary effort. es 


We shall be fully understood, we trust, when 
we remark that we believe the scriptural liberty 
of the press will not bear us out in the publica- 
tion of resolutions which go to fix a perpetual 
stigma on a brother who has erred—unless in- 
deed it be an error of such a scandalous char- 
acter as outrages Christian morality, and ob- 
viously tends to poison the moral atmosphere of 
our world. We make the remark with all due 
and proper respect, always wishing to bear in 
mind the command of our Divine Redeemer, 
‘As ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” 

It may be proper fur bodies to pass resolu- 
tions of censure and even excommunication,but 
in our opinion there is no necessity that all the 
world should be informed of either the one or 
the other, unless as before remarked, the moral 
world at large is in danger of contamination. 


From the Presbyterian. 
“NO MAN CARED FOR MY SOUL.” 
PSALM 4. 


Mr. Editor,—How many atthe judgment day, 
conscious of the doom of eternal woe, will raise 
that bitter and reproachful lamentation, no man 
cared for our souls. Will not the countless 


cold and lingering and inefficient Christian 
answer? 

Will not many of those who are around us do 

it; and what shall we answer to the appalling 
accusation? Do wecare for the souls of our 
fellow-men? To what efforts can we point as 
proofs of our care? Do we feel for the uncon- 
verted? As we mingle with them in the con- 
cerns of busingss, do we remember that their 
souls are under the curse of God, and that in a 
very little time they must exchange the walks 
of business for those of eternal sorrow? As we 
meet with them in the social circle, and are 
charmed, it may be, with the amiable disposi- 
tion, the lively fancy, and the active intellect; 
do we remember that soon the smile of enjoy- 
ment must be exchanged for the blackness 
of despair; the society of friends for the socie- 
ty of hell. 
_ As we see the gay young woman, or the 
thoughtless young man passing along, do we 
think how soon that soul must pass beyond the 
reach of happiness and hope? As we gaze 
upon our unconverted relatives and friends, do 
we think of the eternal’ farewell we must bid 
them at the judgment day? 

But it may be asked, must these gloomy and 
painful thoughts be ever present to the mind? 
What moments should we have for enjoyment? 
To this it may be answered: are not these things 
so? Why then should we hide the truth from 
our eyes? Lest we should feel too intensely or 
act too efliciently for their souls? Jesus Christ 
set apart no portion of time for his own enjoy- 
ment, but devoted it all to the work of redeem- 


ing our souls. arth is the place for duty, 


85° 


heaven the place fof\enjoyment. No dwelle™ 
there will ever regret that so large a portion of 
his life-time, was spent in laboring for souls. © 

Ifevery one that is now marked for eternal 
death, should be stricken with some fatal dis- 
ease; and we saw them dropping into the 
grave around us rapidly as they are passing be- 
yond the reach of mercy, how would the sight 
affect our hearts! we should turn aside from our 
selfish enjoyments, and even from our necessary 
occupations, in order to soothe their sufferings, 
and lighten the pangs of death. But now, when 
men are smitten with a most deadly spiritual 
disease, and we see them dropping around us 
into eternity, we feel but little: we cannot fore- 
go for a short season our pleasures or our bu- 
siness, to make an effort for their souls. O, had 
the saviour felt as little for us as we feel for 
others, ill would it have fared with us! 

Could the veil that hides eternity from our 
view be drawn aside—could we have but a single 
glance of the world of woe—could we but hear 
for a moment the ceaseless wailings that echo 
there: did eternity appear to our minds other 
than a dream, we should care for the souls of 
our fellow-men, and so act as to remove all sus- 
picion of doubt on the snbject. H. P. N. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


What startles the tyrant from his dreams of 
power, and rouses the slumbering genius of an 
oppressed people? What heaves the thrones and 
crumbles the diadems of Europe?—W hat piles 
to the clouds the majestic columns of our na- 
tional glory, and shields as with the wegis of 
heaven, our dearest republican institutions from 
the approaches of corruption? It isthe Press— 
the thunder speaking P ! In our govern- 
ment, the rapid increase of newspapers within 
the last twenty years, argues well for the intelli- 

ence, knowledge, and liberality of freemen.— 

n 1820, but 359 newspapers were printed in 
the United States—in 1826 there were 540—in 
1830 there were 1000—and at this time their 
number probably falls not much short of 1500; 
which is a larger number than is printed in all 
Europe, with its population of 100,000,000.— 
This great Sapeehy is Owing to the perfect ‘Li- 
berity of the Press’ in this country. The cheap- 
ness of American newspapers place them with- 
in the reach of the humblest citizen in our re- 
public, and that man who does not patronize 
the press in this country, has indeed 


‘No music in his soul.’ 


And it may be said of the family that does not 
weekly welcome one of these winged couriers of 
intelligence within its precints, that 

‘Shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon them.’ 
Ohio Atlas. 

Cecil says—Sometimes when I sit in my pew, 
I see, during the service, an idle fellow saunter 
into the chapel. He gapes about him for a few 
minutes, finds nothing to interest and arrest 
him; seems scarcely to understand what is go- 
ing forward; and, after a lounge or two, goes 
out again. I look at him, and think ‘'Thou art 
a wonderful creature!—a perfect miracle !— 
What a machine is that body! Curiously—fear- 
fully—wonderfully framed! 
cate—but harmonious and perfect structure !|— 
And, then, to ascend to the soul!—its nature! — 
its capacities !—its actual state 1—its designa- 
tion!—its eternal condition!—I am lost in a- 
mazement!! While he seems to have no more 


consciousness of all this, than the brates that 
perish! 


An intricate, deli- 
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METHODIST PROTESTA 


Mr. Editor;--¥You will oblige asubscriber by 
inserting the. following interesting article, taken 
from the last: number of the. London Quarterly 
Review, explanatory of the generation and ap- 
plication of Steam as a moving: power. It is, 
in my opinion, the most lucid and intelligible 
article on this: subject I have ever read, and 
well deserves'a place in your valuable paper. 
It is more than probable, that many of your 
readers are to the present day unacquainted 
with the principle and mode by which a few 
gallons of water are made capable of propelling 
against wind and:tide, a huge steam boat, at 
the rate of from ten to twenty miles an hour; 
or, of carrying with the same, or greater rapidity 
along a rail-way, a train of cars burdened with 
many hundred tons of merchandize. 


It is a universal property of matter, that by 
the application of heat, so as to raise its tem- 
perature, it suffers an increase in its magnitude. 
Also, in different substances, when certain tem- 
peratures are attained by the application of fire 
or other methods of heating, they undergo a 
change of form. Solids, at certain temperatures, 
are converted into liquids, and liquids, in like 
manner when heated to certain degrees, become 
aeriform, fluids or gasses. These changes are 
familiar to every one in the ordinary phenomena 
attending water. Below the temperature of 32° 
ofthe common thermometer, that substance 
exists in the solid form, and is called ice. Above 
that temperature it passes into the liquid state, 
and is called water; and when raised to the tem- 

rature of 212° under ordinary circumstances, 
it passes into the aeriform state, and is called 
steam. It is to this last change that we wish at 
present to call the attention of the reader, In 
the transition of water from the liquid state to 
the state of vapour or steam, an immense 
change of bulk takes place. In this change a 
solid inch of water enlarges its size about 1700 
times, and forms 1700 solid inches.of steam. 
This expansion takes place accompanied with 
a certain force or pressure, by which the vapour 
has a tendeucy to burst the bounds of any ves- 
sel which contains it. The steam which fills 
1700 solid inches at the temperature of 212°, 
will if cooled below that tempeuature, return to 
the liquid form, and occupy only one solid inch, 
leaving 1699 solid inches vacant; and if it be} 
included in a close vessel, leaving the surfaces 
of that vessel free from the internal pressure to 
which they were subject before the return of 
the water to the liquid form. If it be possible, 
therefore, alternately to convert water into va- 
pour by heat, and to reconvert the vapour into 
water by cold, we shall be enabled alternately 
to submit any surface to a pressure equal to the 
elastic force of the steam, and to relieve it from 
that pressure, so as to permit it to move in obe- 

dience to any other force which may act upon 
it. Oragain, suppose that we are enabled to 
expose one side of a moveable body to the ac- 
tion of water converted into steam, at the mo- 
ment that we relieve the other side from the 
like pressure by reconverting the steam which 
acts upon it into water, the moveable body will 
be impelled by the unresisted pressure of the 
steam on one side.—When it has moved a cer- 
tain distance in obedience to this force, let us 
suppose that the effects are reversed, Let the 
steam which presses it forward be now recon- 
verted , into, water, so as to have its action sus- 
pended; and at the same moment, let steam 


the. other side of the moveable body; the con- 
sequences Will obviously be, that it will now 
change the direction of its motion, and return 
in obedience to the pressure excited on the op- 
posite side. Such is, in fact, the operation of 
an ordinary low pressure steam engine. The 
piston or plug which plays in the cylinder is the 
moveable to which we have referred. The va- 
pour of water is introduced upon one side ol 
that piston at the moment that a similar vapour 
is converted into water on the other side, and 
the piston moves by the unresisted action of 
the steam.—W hen it has arrived at the extremi- 
ty of fhe cylinder, the steam which just urged it 
forward is reconverted into water, and the pis- 
ton is relieved from its action.—At the same 
moment, a fresh supply of steam is introduced 
upon the otber stde of the piston, and its pres- 
sure causes the piston to be moved in a direc- 
tion contrary to its former motion. Thus the 
piston is moved in the cylinder alternately in the 
one direction and in the other, with a force 
equivalent to the pressure of the steam which 
acts upoo it. A strong metal rod proceeds 
from this piston, and communicates with proper 
machinery, by which the alternate motion of 
the piston backwards and forwards, or upwards 
and downwards, in the cylinder, may be com- 
municated to whatever body is intended to be 
moved. 


The power of such a machine will obviously 
depend partly on the magnitude of the piston 
or the moveable surface which is exposed to the 
action of the steam, and partly on the pressure 
of the steam itself. The object of converting 
the steam into water by cold, upon that side of 
the piston towards which the motion takes 
place, is to relieve the piston from all resistance 
to the moving power. This renders it neces- 
sary to use steam of avery high pressure, inas- 


excep the fricton of the piston with the cylinder, 
and the ordinary resistance of the load which it 
will have to move. Engines constructed upon 
this principle, not requiring, therefore, steam of 
a great pressure, have generally been called 
‘low-pressure engines.”’ The re-conversion of 
the steam into water requires a constant and 
abundant supply of cold water, and a fit appa- 
ratus for carrying away the water which becomes 
heated, by cooling the steam, and for supplying 
its place by a fresh quantity of cold water. lt 
is obvious that such an apparatus is incompati 

ble with great simplicity and lightness, nor can 
it be applied to cases where the engine is work- 


ed under circumstances in which a fresh supply 
of water cannot be had. 


The re-conversion of steam into water, or, as 
it is technically called, the condensation of steam, 
is however by no means necessary to the effec- 
live Operation of a steam engine. From what 
has been above said, it will be understood that 
this effect relieves the piston of a part of the re- 
sistance which is opposed to its motion. If 
that part of the resistance were not moved, the 
pressure of the steam acting upon the other 
side would be affected in no other way than by 
having a greater load or resistance to overcome; 
and if that pressure were proportionately in- 
creased, the effective power of the machine 
would remain the same. It follows, therefore, 
that if the steam. upon that side of the piston 
towards which the motion is made were not 
condensed, the steam urging the piston forwards 
on the other side would require to have a de- 


raised from water by heat be caused to act on 


gree of intensity greater. than the steam in alT 


sure of the uncondensed steam on the other side 
of the piston. An engine workimg on this 
principle has therefore been called a high-pres- 
sure engine. Such an engine is relreved fron» 
the incumbrance of all the condensmg eppara- 
tus and of the large supply of cold water neces- 
sary for the reduction of steam to the liquid form; 
for instead of being so reduced, it is simply al- 
lowed to escape into the atmosphere. The 
operation, therefore, of high-pressure engines, 
will be readily understood. The boiler produ- 
cing steam of avery powerful pressure, is placed 
in communication with a cylinder, furnished in 
the usual manner with a piston; the steam is 
allowed to act upon one side of the piston so 
as to impel it from one side of the cylinder to 
the other. When it has arrived there, the com- 
munication with the boiler is reversed, and the 
steam is introduced on the other side of the 
piston, while the steam which has just urged 
the piston forwards is permitted to escape into 
the atmosphere. It is evident that the only re- 
sistance to the motion of the piston here is the 
pressure of that portion of steam which does 
not escape into the air; which pressure will be 
equal to that of the air itself, inasmuch as the 
steam will continue to escape from the cylinder 
as long as its elastic force exceeds that of the 
atmosphere. In this manner the alternate mo- 
tion of the cylinder, will be continued; the effi- 
cient foree which urges it being estimated by 
the excess of the actual pressure of the steam 
from boiler above the atmospheric sure. 
The superior simplicity and lightness of the 
high-pressure engine must now be apparent, 
and these qualities recommend it strongly for 
all purposes in which the engine itself must be 
moved from place to place. 


The steam-engine therefore consists of two 
distinct parts,—the boiler, which is at once the 


much as it will have no resistance to overcome,4venerator and magazine, and the cylinder with 


its piston, which is the instrument by which this 
power is brought into operation and rendered 
effective. The amount of the load or resistance 
which such a machine is capable of moving, de- 
pends upon the intensity or pressure of the 
steam produced by the boiler, and on the maz- 
nitude of the surface of the piston in the cylin- 
der, upon which that steam acts. The rate or 
velocity of the motion depends, not on the pow- 
er or pressure of the steam engine, but on the 
rate at which the boiler is capable of generating 
it. Every stroke of the piston consumes a cy- 
linder full of steam; and of course the rate of 
the motion depends upon the number of cylin- 
ders of steam which the boiler is capable of gen- 
erating in a given time. These aie two points 
which it is essential should be distinctly under- 
stood,in order to comprehend the relative merits 
of boilers used in travelling steam-engines. 


The motion which is primarily produced in a 
steam-engine is a reciprocating or alternate mo- 
tion of the piston from end to end of the cylin- 
der; but the motion which is necessary to be 
produced for the purposes to which the engine 
1s applied, is rarely or never of this nature. This 
primary motion, therefore, is always modified by 
some machinery interposed between the piston 
and the object to be moved. The motion most 
generally required is one of rotation, and this is 
accomplished by connecting the extremity of the 
piston rod with a contrivance constructed on the 
revolving axle called a crank. This contrivance 
does not differ in principle from theieommon 
winch, or from the key which winds a clock.— 
he motion of the piston-rod backwards and 


| low-pressure engine, by the amount of the pres- | f 


orwards turns sucha winch. At each termina- 
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tion of the stroke, the piston, from the peculiar 
sition of the crank, loses all power over it.— 
To remedy this, two cylinders and pistons are 
enerally used which act upon two cranks plac- 
ed.on the axle at right angles to each other; 
so that at the moment. when one of the pistons 
is at the extremity of its stroke, and loses its 
ower upon one crank, the other piston is at 
the middle of its stroke, and in full operation on 
the other crank. By these means an uninter- 
mitting force is kept in action. 

So far as relates to the capability or power of 
the steam-engine, no difficulty attends its appli- 
cation to inland navigation. ‘ Either low pres- 
sure or high pressure engines may be applied to 
this purpose. Lightness and space are of some 
importance, but not so indispensable as to ex- 
clude low pressure engines from the barges on 
the canals or rivers, if they were preferable up- 
on other accounts. There are however, obsta- 
cles of a nature independent of the qualities of 
the steam engine, which seem to preclude the 
use of steam as a moving power upon canals, 
except in very rare instances. The agitation of 
the water produced by any impelling power 
which acts in the manner of paddle wheels or 
oars, is found tobe very destructive to the banks. 
Attempts have been made to remove this incon- 
venience by placing a paddle wheel in the cen- 
tre of the stern, acting as much as possible in 
the middle of the canal; and various contrivanc- 
es have been suggested for feathering the pad- 
dies, so as to cause a diminished agitation in the 
water. None of these contrivances have how- 
ever, succeeded; and except in the great ship ca- 
nals steamboats have not been generally adopted. 

MISCELLANY. 


From the Commercial Herald. 
THE HUMAN VOICE. 


We are all sensible of the varieties of the 
human voice; we distinguish our acquaintances 
by its tones, as unerringly as by the features of 
the face; and in speaking of each other we refer 
to its qualities as constituting a most essential 

oint in our descriptions. Yet how few of us 
Tere any distinct consciousness of the immense 
influence which the tones of the voice exercise; 
not only in qualifying the import of our words, 
but in communicating, almost independent of 
them, the most delicate sensaiions, as well as 
the most violent emotions, and in disclosing the 
deepest and most hidden traits of the ‘“‘conceit- 
ed heart.’’ 

Every one feels how many physiognomical 
peculiarities are indissolubly connected with 
certain moral and intellectual qualities; but this 
connexion is far less extensive and fixed, than 
that between peculiar tones and these qualities. 

From the first to the last breath of our exis- 
tence, the voice takes its character from the 
mind and the heart. Education, as it modifies 
our oiher attributes, may modify this, and even 
bestow command over some of its powers; still 
its tones will remain the true index of the soul. 
—The various changes, from the angelic inno- 
cence of the little child, through the joys of 
childhood, the hopes of youth and the designs 
of maturity, down to the indifference of old age, 
continually produce their corresponding changes 
in the tones of the voice. 

What description of the purity, the inno- 
cence, theghelplessness of an infant, could move 
our hearts towards the little being like its sweet 
and wordless tones; what call of distress so 
irresistably draws assistance, as the cries of its 


wants-and pains? Nature has given’ to these 
tones a peculiar power commensurate with its 
entire dependence upon us, and we are its 
servators. 

Then is there on earth any thing like the 
playful and joyous tones through which after- 
child-hood pours ont its unchained spirit? No- 
thing—no wit, no humour, no exhilaration of 


like the bursts from the spotless hearts of laugh- 
ing children. 

In youth, that state between the artless child 
and artful adult, when the bosom is in perpetual 
commotion, its hopes and its passions assuming 
new positions and new combinations, kaleidas- 
cope like, at every new incident that agitates the 
mind—how impotent are mere words—how 
meagre would be the pictures of the heart, with- 
out the tones of the voice peculiar to that age. 

In manhood, when the mind directs every act 
and every speech according to design, good or 
bad, and attempts to bend every incident to its 
purposes, we acquire the art of appearing what 
we wish to be thonght instead of what we really 
are. Every thing that is of us yields to the 
cunning devices of the mind except the voice. 
The tones which belong to particular emotions 
cannot be altogether suppressed, nor can the 
most consummate hypocrisy perfectly imitate 
those tones where the emotions do not exist. 
Hence it is that the pure, the simple, the upright, 
the sincere, need no vouchers; they have only 
to speak, and the tones of their voice beget at 
once implicit faith—Deception may practise 
her wiles in every other way, she may force the 
eye to weep, the lips to smile, the tongue to 
utter false words, but she essays in vain to sub- 
due entirely the tones of the voice,—at every 
moment they rebel in favor of truth. 

From old age we need no declarations of de- 
dayed sensibihties, of indifference to the excite- 
ments of the younger world, of loved repose;— 
this stage of mortality has its own tones, which 
convey the sad truth of decay, in despite of all 
the treasured phrases of former and more vigo- 
rous habits, 

Between friends, lovers, parents, and chil- 
dren, in all the dearer relationships of life, mere 
words are ‘fas the idle winds, that passes un- 
heeded by;’’ it is to the tones of the voice that 
they listen—those ever true messengers between 
mind and mind, and heart and heart. Even in 
our slighter intercourse with the world, the at- 
tractious and aversions which we feel towards 
particular persons depend, more than upon any 
thing else, perhaps, on the impressions received 
from the tones of the voice. 


That eloquenee which rivets every eye of an 
immense assembly on the speaker, aud makes 
every bosom swell with his own;—that. acting 
which hushes an audience into death-like silence 
and bathes every eye in tears, does not depend 
upon the mere words, the attitudes, and ges- 
ticulations,—but upon the voice. These are 
the mere outlines; the orator’s and the actor’s 
impassioned tones perfect the figures, put on 
the coloring and shadow, and give the picture 
its life and beauty. nae 

At every stage of life,—under the influence 
of every passion,—amidst all the various scenes 
of business, of love, of hate, of enjoyment, and 
of misery, the tones of the voice, and they only, 
denote us truly. X. 


Time can only be made happy,as eternity will 
be, by our living for and with God; not gradg- 
‘ingly, or barely from a sense of duty in obe- 


the mature man has power over our sympathies | 


dience to a command® but freely and with de- 
light as the very thing we choose, and are car- 
ried to with the bent of our nature. ; 


OBI TVARY. 


For the Methodist Pretestant. 


“The righteous are had in everlasting temem- 
brance.”’ 


It would. be intrusion to request room for a 
complete narrative of the deceased. A place, 
however, for the following brief sketch is humb- 
ly requested, which, it is hoped, will prove at 
least somewhat gratifying to his mumerous 
friends and surviving brethren in the kingdom 
and patience of Jesus Christ. 

Joun Murray, the subject of this memoir, 
embarked for a better world in the days of his 
youth, when the gospel was first proclaimed 
in that part of Baltimore county in which he 
lived, by Robert Strawbride, famous in the his- 
tory of early Methodism, a Local Preacher from 
Ireland in connexion with Mr. J. Wesley. Bro. 
Murray was a member of the firs) class, orga- 
nized in his own neighborhood, and lived to 
see all his old companions laid beneath the 
ground. For many years his house was ahome 
for the Itinerant Preachers, who, together with 
others could bear testimony that he was ever 
ready to deal honestly in his firm opposition to 
every thing which he conceived to be morally 
wrong. ‘This was by no means the most popu- 
lar path of life, for it sometimes wtowned him 
the displeasure of some of his warm. friends; 
particularly on the subject of war. He could 
not reconcile it with the spirit of a peaceful gos- 
pel, to take any part in killing our fellow-men. 
(A doctrine this which perhaps is too lightly re- 
garded in a christian world.) His religious 
profession, it is true, was not of the most daz- 
zling character, yet perhaps but few men main- 
tained a more uniformly circumspect life in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse world than he 
did. Honesty was with him a kind of motto; 
while at the same time he was not insensible of 
the emptiness of all religious profession without 
the supreme love of God in the soul, 

As he was an early volunteer in Old Metho- 
dism, so he was also in the New Church; being 
one of the first fruits of reform in his vicinity. 
In this new fellowship he continued until his 
master called him to his heavenly inheritance, 
which was on the 9th of February, 1833. 

In answer to his oft repeated prayer, he suf: 
fered little pain of body, but gently sunk away 
into the arms of death, possessed of unshaken 
confidence in that God who had been his sup- 
port many years. A short time previous to his 
exit, he remarked to one of the tte svat Bro. 
A. Webster, ‘that he had uever before enjoyed 
so long and uninterrupted a peace of soul.” 

The interment of his remains was attended 
by a vast concourse of his friends and acquain- 
tances; at which time a discourse was delivered 
from the well known words of Old Simeon: 
‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant™depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation,” 
succeeded by suitable exhortations. IThope the 
occasion will not be soon forgotten. 

John Murray was the father of a numerous 
family, consisting of twelve children, forty-seven 
grand-children, and, .sixty-eight great-grand- 
children, making @.t6tal of one hundred and 
twenty-seven. 


the righteous.” E. 
Retreat Hill, Baltimore Co. Feby. 13, 1939, 


‘Lord let me die the death of 
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